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SHAKSPERE'S INFLUENCE ON THE DRAMA. 



The English drama is of native growth. In form, in spirit, 
in its passion, in its method, in its diction, in its draught of 
character, it owes nothing to the ancient or any antecedent Span- 
ish or Italian source, to all of which the French drama owes its 
being. Begotten out of the mummeries, miracle plays, mysteries, 
and grotesque exhibitions, the Elizabethan stage sprung in fifty 
years into its grandest poetic state. It was Gothic and Romantic, 
resembling the Greek model as much as Westminster Abbey re- 
sembles the Parthenon. It was regarded with classic contempt 
by the scholars of that period, as a home-made, trivial, and vulgar 
matter. Marlowe, Jonson, Shakspere, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massen- 
ger, Webster, Ford, and a score of such spirit, formed in public 
opinion a group of brilliant Bohemians wasted on the playhouse. 
Shakspere was not distinguished amongst his fellows; his plays were 
not particularly valued. We cannot find that he was preferred at the 
Royal festivals held at court. His works seem to have enjoyed a 
fair share of popularity, but not so large as to make his name pre- 
eminent, or his retirement from the stage remarkable. The liter- 
ary records of the period leave him alone. They had no suspicion 
that the greatest genius had lived and died amongst them, and 
during a century after his death the literary world was not sensi- 
ble of his position in the Pantheon of great men. Addison, 
writing a hundred years after Shakspere, brackets him with Nat 
Lee, saying " in these authors the affectation of greatness often 
hurts the perspicuity of style," and "they are guilty of spurious 
sublimity." At the same time the courtly Pepys goes to witness 
a play by Mr. Shakspere, called "As You Like It," and finds it 
silly and stupid. Is it strange, therefore, that at this time Dry- 
den undertook to reclaim the rich wilderness of Shakspere ? and 
to show his landscape gardening he undertook to recompose the 
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"Tempest." Here is a specimen of his improvements. The 
Prospero of Shakspere reproaches Ariel with ingratitude and 
forgetfulness of the tortures from whence his magic power had 
rescued the sprite. Ariel replies, "Pardon, master! I will he 
respondent to command and do my spiriting gently." 

Prospero : Do so! and after two days I will discharge thee I 

Ariel .' Shall my noble master 1 what shall I do ! say what ? what shall I do t 

Nothing can he more delicate, more pathetic than the tender 
relations between the magician and his dainty Ariel. Now turn 
we to Dryden! here is how his Prospero bullies the sprite, in bom- 
bastical fustian : . 

Prospero : I'll chain thee in the north for thy neglect, 

Within the.burning bowels of Mount Hecla; 

I'll singe thy airy wings with sulphurous flames, 
And choke thy tender nostrils with blue smoke ; 

At every hiccough of the belching mountain 
Thou shalt be lifted up to taste fresh air, 

And then fall down again 1 

And this grotesque rubbish was applauded at the time! 
Further on in this improvement of the "Tempest" the two 
lovers deliver themselves in the following fashion : 

'Whatis the soul?" 

" A small blue thing, that runs about within us." 
" Then I hare seen it of a frosty morning run smoking out of my moutb." 

Is it conceivable such nonsense could be presented by a poet of 
the calibre of Dryden, and that a public could be found to toler- 
ate it ? 

I propose «o submit that the literary world was blind to the 
merits of this poe'«, who owes his life to the tragedians that reso- 
lutely maintained him on the stage, where they beat into the brains 
of the people a sense of his divinity, and then, and not until then, 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Literature professed an adoration 
which they have since carried to a ridiculous excess. 

I propose to show that no author of ancient or modern times 
has been treated with so much indignity by his idolators ; he has 
been knocked on 'the head, mangled, gutted and stuffed, some- 
times swept away and reconstructed ; every playwright and actor 
has taken a hack at him ! Cibber, Dryden, Garrick, Kemble, 
tore him to pieces and put him together again. And these reme- 
dies of his malformations, these amendments of his imperfections, 
vol. oxlvii. — NO. 385. 46 
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are to this day accepted as the ritual of his divine service. When 
two of the Shaksperean devotees meet, like Cato's augurs, it is 
wonderful they do not laugh in each other's faces ! 

He had no consciousness of his own magnitude, and cared so 
little for his dramatic works that he left the manuscripts to drift 
about the stage, when they were probably lost in the Globe Thea- 
tre, wheii it was destroyed by fire in 1613. He seems to have at- 
tached more value to his poems, especially to "Venus and Adonis," 
which ran through four editions in as many years. The coeval 
writers refer especially to these works, but omit all mention of his 
plays. A few of these had been printed without his authority, 
some with and some without his name as author on the title page, 
showing how slight the esteem in which that name was held at the 
time. Theminge & Condell, who printed an edition of his works 
seven years after his death, call them "trifles," and say they 
" collected them," regretting the author had not corrected the 
press; but they assure the readers that the " stolen, surreptitious, 
maimed and deformed," copies theretofore " published by frauds 
and impostors," were to be repudiated. They add, curiously, that the 
manuscripts they had " received from him (seven years dead) had 
scarcely a blot in his papers." There has been recently discovered 
a copy of this one edition, revised and corrected in ink by some 
actor or stage manager of the period, showing hundreds of mani- 
fest blunders, and misprints and omissions, and proving that 
these publishers had not received from him his papers, as they 
claimed, but copies collected from the memories of actors, or com- 
piled from parts. In their dedication and in their preface to readers, 
they ascribe no transcendent merit to Shakspere, but plead only 
that " he was a happy imitator of Nature, and a most gentle ex- 
pressor of it," and they undertook to print the works " to keep 
the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow alive." The indif- 
ference extended by himself towards his dramatic works, which 
he seemed to regard as " pot boilers," is to my thinking the most 
noble feature in his being ; he was unconscious of the greatness 
of his own genius ! The surroundings of the theatre, at that 
time, were ignoble. The audience was largely ragamuffin ! The 
dramatist was also an actor, holding shares in the theatre. These 
resources he augmented by filling the offices of costumer and 
property man, for Shakspere provided on hire the dresses and 
properties. Is it strange that a proud spirit and fastidious mind 
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should regard these employments as a degradation ? And when 
he felt able to cut loose from his servitude, is it strange that he 
was glad to bury all record of his connection with it, and leave 
as few traces as possible of his engagement in a business which all 
decent people held in undisguised contempt ? 

His hopes of finding a modest place among the poets of his 
days rested in his poems and sonnets. Whenever he is mentioned 
by his contemporaries they confine their praises to these works. 

And Shakspere thou : whose honey flowing vein, 
Pleasing the world, thy praises doth contain ; 
Whose " Venus" and whose " Lucrece," sweet and chaste, 
Tby name in Fame's immortal book hath placed. 

But not a word about his plays ! 

And so this great soul, whose fame was destined to fill the 
world, to the eclipse of ancient and modern poets, as the sun 
eclipses the stars, was being quietly buried and laid away. The 
robust phalanx of the Elizabethan heroes, led by Kaleigh, Sidney, 
Spenser and Francis Bacon were incapable of divesting their minds 
of the ancient and classic forms of tragedy, and failed to recog- 
nize the new prophet of nature. If these failed, how could the 
shallow dilettante of Charles the Second, with their imported 
French prejudices, appreciate the rude grandeur of " Lear," or 
sound the depth of " Hamlet." They agreed with Voltaire in 
regarding him as an inspired savage. 

It was the selfish emergency existing within the London 
Theatre that served to rescue one poet from the oblivion into 
which he was rapidly disappearing. 

Shakspere wrote thirty seven plays, or was largely concerned 
in them. Of these 

Fourteen are Comedies. 
Thirteen are Tragedies. 
Ten are Histories. 
Of this number eight have proved pillars of the stage: " Ham- 
let," " Othello," " Macbeth," " Lear," " Romeo and Juliet," the 
"Merchant of Venice," "As You Like It," and " Richard the 
Third." 

These plays have been performed more frequently than any 
others — one hundred times for once any play in the second 
group has been represented. 

The second group consists of ten plays : " Julius Caesar," 
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" Coriolanus," " Henry the Eighth," "King John/' "Twelfth 
Night," "Taming of the Shrew," "The Midsummer Night's 
Dream," " Much Ado About Nothing," " The Merry Wives of 
Windsor," and "The Tempest." It is doubtful if these plays 
would have been retained on the stage but for the name of 
Shakspere, upheld by the popularity of the first group. 

The third group is formed of nineteen plays. These are so 
rarely performed that we may regard them as shelved, viz., the 
three parts of "Henry VI.," two of "Henry IV.," "Titus 
Andronicus," "Pericles, Prince of Tyre," "Troilus and Cres- 
sida," "Timon of Athens," "Love's Labor Lost," "Antony and 
Cleopatra," "Henry the V.," "Kichard II.," "Measure for 
Measure," " The Two Gentlemen of Verona," " The Comedy of 
Errors," "All's Well that Ends Well," " Cymbeline," and " Win- 
ter's Tale." 

If we examine the first group, containing the plays on which 
the popularity of Shakespeare mainly depends, we shall find in 
each of them one great conspicuous character, around which tne 
play is built ; which affords the actor, or actress, an opportunity 
for personal display. (A kind of drama I have elsewhere distin- 
guished as the "pedestal play.") The tragedian is ever on the 
search for such ; and Betterton, Barry, Barton Booth, Robert 
Wilkes, Garrick, Kemble, Edmund Kean, Edwin Forrest, found 
no such great parts in any other dramatist, nor in the plays writ- 
ten in their own times could they discover such opportunities as 
these tragedies afforded. It was their necessities, therefore, that 
maintained these eight dramas in the foreground of the theatre. 
The public began to regard each play in the list as the touchstone 
for the actor. And by these praetorians, and not by the literary 
world, Shakspere was raised to a throne around which they 
stood as a body guard. 

The occasional production of the second group was a conces- 
sion to the curiosity of the public ; not that these plays are less 
important, less well-conceived, than those in the first group ; — 
on the contrary some of them contain his best writing ; — but the 
tragedian had no use for them. It is pretty certain that had 
Shakspere written only the twenty-nine plays contained in the 
second and third groups he would have remained beside Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Jonson, Massinger and Otway, admired but 
neglected. By the way, Massinger wrote one play, "A New Way 
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to Pay Old Debts/' in which there happened to be one conspic- 
uous character, Sir Giles Overreach, so that play has lived, — 
thanks to the tragedians. 

There is at present, and there has been, a groveling adoration 
of this poet, which does him neither honor nor justice. Ben Jon- 
son wrote of him : "I lov'd Shakspere, and do honor his mem- 
ory, on this side of idolatry, as much as any," and so say I, 
heartily; but let us see in him the loftiest expression of the human 
mind, but nothing superhuman — that he is to be admired, yes ! 
but to be worshiped as a god, no ! The silly effusion of fanaticism 
is degrading to him and to us. The forms of his works are de- 
fective; so they have been altered and put into better shape. His 
diction is so teeming with the wealth of thought, that, like a tor- 
rent pouring out of the side of a mountain pour the entrails of 
speech — it tears rocks seamed with precious metals and jewels, jost- 
ling each other in the precious flood that flings them or buries 
them in its bed, like worthless things. So without art, but teem- 
ing with riches uncoined, Shakspere founded no school, had no 
following. He left nothing behind him but himself. Uncultured, 
unreclaimed, as the Yellowstone Park, we know no landscape 
gardening to educate his picturesque solitudes, no art conducted 
the waters with propriety into romantic, ready made brooks, or 
spread them into well-trimmed lakes ; no careful hands cleaned 
up his paths ; but all stood as God left it, with the impress of 
His hand alone, and therefore it is inscrutable. Such is the 
genius of Shakspere: Unfettered by education, self-stored by 
a power of observation which acquired knowledge would have 
stunted. I deny that he reveals any learning that such a re- 
ceptive mind could not have obtained by attrition with his asso- 
ciates. His information is general and wide, never deep, except- 
ing such depth as there is in his own soul. Wherever certain 
accomplishments are put forward, they were easily supplied by 
his collaborators, whose learning ran into him as rivers run into 
the ocean. None but an actor could have written his plays, and 
actors have been his apostles to carry faith in hi m and his works 
into the hearts of the people, when the high priests of literature 
denied him. 

Dion Boucicault. 



